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LETTERS 


FROM 


COLONEL MACLEOD, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM IN SCOTLAND. 
— — 
| London, St. Albans's-ſtreet, Jan. 1, 1793. 
SIR, 
| AVING had the honour to be the firſt 
member of our preſent Legiſlature who 
had the virtue openly to join the Aſſociations of 
the People of Scotland, inſtituted for the pur- 
| Poſe of obtaining a reform in Parliament, I 
feel the ſtrongeſt impulſe to addreſs the Aſſo- 
ciations at this intereſting and alarming period. 
My heart, Sir, trembles when I write ; not 
from any perſonal conſideration ; for all that I 
am, or ever can be, I freely devote to the Peo- 
ple; but it trembles with apprehenſion of the 


dangers which threaten the liberty of this coun- 
try. 

The tranſactions which have lately taken 
place in the ſeat of Government: the calumnies 
which have been induſtriouſly thrown on the 
great body of the People: the Aſſociations 
which have been formed againſt the principles 
of freedom; the attacks which have been made 
on the liberty of the preſs; the ſtrong tendency 


of the ariſtocracy to encreaſe rather than to 
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watch the power of the Executive Government, 
may appal for a moment the minds of men, but 
it is in moments like theſe that the people can 
and ought to know their real friends. | 

It is, therefore, my deſign, in this addreſs, to 
explain to the People of Scotland the real ſitua- 
tion of this nation at this inſtant; and to point 
out, to the beſt of my poor abilities, their cauſes 
of fear, and their ſources of hope. 

Great advantage has been taken of ſome un- 
happy circumſtances which have attended the 
French Revolution, to cry down the cauſe of 
Reform in this Country: the deſtruction of a 
deſpotic throne has been repreſented as a pro- 
bable precedent for the demolition of a limited 
Monarchy ; the extinction of the moſt degene- 
rated ſet of nobles that ever exiſted in any 
kingdom, has been ſtated as the forerunner of 
the ruin of our reſpectable peerage ; the cruel- 
ties which have been committed at Paris by a 
tew execrable ruffians, have been imputed to 
the whole French nation; and we are now in- 
ſulted with affected apprehenſions that ſimilar 
atrocities may be expected in the capitals of 
London and Edinburgh. 

Hiſtory, however, without affronting France, 
furniſhes me, by a long chain of events, with 
this pleaſing truth, that in all our national con- 
vulſions, though blood has been ſhed profuſely 
in the field, ſometimes too laviſhly on the ſcaf- 
fold, yet never have we been tainted with the 
crimes of popular executions or aſſaſſinations. 


The 


e 


The national character, I truſt, is not changed; 
the ſame firmneſs, regulated by juſtice; the 
ſame valour, chaſtened by tenderneſs; the ſame 
boldneſs in the cauſe of freedom, ſoftened by 
mercy, which dignified our anceſtors, are, I 
truſt, ſtill the inborn virtues of their poſterity. 
Let, then, the people judge of thoſe men who 
ſtigmatize them with the oppoſite qualities; 
who poiſon the Royal ear, with inſinuations or 
diſaffection; who alarm the nobility with 
groundleſs fears of annihilation ; and who 
frighten the people with the bugbears of maſ- 
ſacres and confuſion. 

Such 1s the policy of the preſent day; and, 
to the diſgrace of the underſtanding of the pu- 
blic, 1t has been wonderfully fucceſsful in South 
Britain. No man, who is not deeply intereſted 
in corruption, denies, that a reform of the re- 
prefentation of the people in Parliament is de- 
ſirable; but the people are told, that they are 
not to be truſted at this juncture with their own 
concerns: that France is ſo free that Britain 
will deſire to be to free; and that they muſt 
wait till it ſuits the conveniency of their gover- 
nors to remedy the defects of the government. 

Another and dangerous idea ſeems to be now 
abroad that the Public is in a fever; that it is, 
therefore, neceſſary to phyſic its purſe, and 
bleed its body by a war; and that the- conſtitu- 
tion cannot be preſerved unleſs the people are 
reduced and debilitated. Now I cannot con- 
ceive a more diabolical propoſition than this; 
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your ſtrength is to be taken from you, that like 
a maimed and mutilated animal, you may be 
more caſily ridden. 

The great body of men in England are not fo 
well inſtructed in the nature of government as 
their fellow ſubjects in Scotland. Reading is 
not ſo general; and their grievances are not ſo 
great. Farmers, manufacturers, artizans, and, 
in ſhort, moſt deſcriptions of men, may have 
in England ſome voice in the election of their 
repreſentatives; in Scotland never: and this 
cruel difference of ſituation is well known to our 
ſtateſmen. | 

Having now ſhewn you the dark fide of the 
picture, it is time to look at a brighter part of 
it. Knowledge is in a ſtate of the moſt rapid 
progreſſion ; and all the endeavours to ſuppreſs 
its diffuſion tend, like preſſure upon a ſpring, to 
encreaſe its force and energy. I particularly re- 
Joice that my countrymen of every rank are well- 
informed; and it has been my proud boaſt in 
diſtant chimes, that I could ſcarcely meet with a 
farmer or tradeſman in Scotland, with whom I 
could not enjoy a rational, inſtructive, and well 
lupported converſation. Such a people are 
marked by the finger of God to poſſeſs, ſooner 
or later, the fulleſt ſhare of liberty, which is 
compatible with that order and thoſe inſtitutions 
which form the baſis of well regulated commu- 
nities. Reform may be combated, and will be 
. combated, by men of great talents in high ſitu- 
ations; but no talents, and no ſituations, can 
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6 
long reſiſt the natural progreſs of human reaſon, 
directed and urged forward by the ſtrongeſt 
feelings of the human heart. 

There is in this country a man ſeemingly 2 
ed by the Almighty goodneſs for its ſalvation at 
this moſt dangerous criſis: Genius, eloquence, 
truth, courage and patriotiſm have choſen his 
breaſt for their favourite reſidence ; the gentleſt, 
but the ſtrongeſt and moſt benevolent affections, 
reign in his heart; he loves the people with the 
moſt ardent enthuſiaſm ; and a life of the greateſt 
political activity and celebrity, that ever diſ- 
tinguiſhed any ſtateſman, has been ſpent in the 
nobleſt and moſt perſevering ſtruggles for their 
liberties and welfare : he knows their intereſts 
deeply, largely, aud minutely : Experience of 
every attack which can be made on the Conſti- 
tution, has furniſhed him with the moſt power- 
ful methods of defence; and his abilities, his 
fortitude, and his endurance are now in the 
fulleſt vigour. There is a melancholy poſſibility 
but thank God ! no probable proſpect, either 
from his age or his health, that Providence, as a 
puniſhment for our crimes, may ſnatch this man 
from the people whom he loves : If a misfortune 
ſo much to be deprecated by every rational in- 
habitant of theſe kingdoms ſhould arrive, it is 
yet a comfort to know that there exiſts * Spes 
altera Rome ;* There is a younger man, endowed 
with power which God rarely beſtows, and which 
he generally intends for the greateſt and moſt be- 
neficial purpoſes. To talents of the higheſt 
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order, he unites induſtry, perſeverance, and an 
unquenchable thirſt of knowledge ; he has drank 
in the richeſt fountains of political ſcience ; his 
mind is ſtored with the moſt genuine philoſophy 
of liberty, and its divineſt doctrines come a- 
mended from his tongue. Mankind muſt re- 
joicd that this man is one of the firſt authors and 
beſt ſupporters of the. AssOcIATIONS OF THE 
FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE. 

But, Sir, great as are the hopes which we may 
entertain from the exertions of ſuch men as I 
have been deſcribing, the people have till a 
itronger reliance, that is, upon themſetves. If, 
by a ſudden volition of the Diety, every mem- 
ber of the preſent Legiſlature were at once an- 
nihilated, the people of Great Britain would ſtill 
remain ; abilities, virtue, learning, would {till 


be extant ; and the ſecurity and happineſs of the 


many might be ſtill preſerved. 

This incontrovertible truth will probably re- 
ceive the ſtrongeſt confirmation and elucidation 
from the exiſtence of thoſe numerous aſſocia- 
tions which have lately been unwittingly formed 
under the patronage of his Majeſty's Miniſters 


tor the ſupport of their ill-gotten power. They 


have invited men to aſſemble, on ſtrange and 
novel principles, indeed; but it is impoſſible 
that men ſo aſſembled, and ſtruck into frequent 
collifions, ſhould not ſoon diſcern the ſpark of 
truth. In every club there muſt be ſome lcad- 
ers; to theſe leaders there mult be ſome oppo- 
nents : each mult ſtudy ; each mult exert the 

facultics 
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faculties and energies of the human mind; ſo 
that I fairly augur, from the moſt deſperate at- 
tempts againſt reform, its final and complete 
ſucceſs. | 

Permit me now to offer my humble but ſin- 
eere advice to the people of Scotland at this cri- 
tical juncture. My heart has led me to employ 
my beſt faculties in ſtudying their real intereſts: 
to them my time, my fortune, my life are dedi- 

cated; I look for no reward but that firſt of en- 
joyments, Mens /{bi conſcia recti: even re- 
putation, the moſt tempting lure to generous 
minds, is light to me, compared with the wel- 
fare of my country. 

By violence, you can do nothing; by conſti- 
tutional patience and endeavours you will ac- 
compliſh all your objects. The Engliſh mind is 
now awakened to the grievance of Scotland and 
Ireland; and the moſt abject followers of the 
Miniſtry now confeſs, that ſome attention muſt 
be paid to theſe countries. I cannot, however, 
diſguiſe from you the different predicaments 1n 
which they ſtand : Ireland is a ſtrong man, who 
has demanded, Scotland is enfeebled, and muſt 
ſupplicate. We are not now that nation which 
coped with the Edwards and Henrys; we are 
diſarnged, we are not truſted with the defence of 
our lives, of our property, of our wives, and o 
our children. Our valour, a gift beſtowed on 
vs pre-eminently by our Maker, may be walted 


in foreign quarrels; but we are conſidered in 
the 
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the ſcale of nations as little better than a con- 
quered province. If Scotland, at any time, 
teſtifies a ſenſe of her degraded ſituation; if her 
ſenſibility ſeems to wink at the moſt ſtabbing in- 
ſults; if her reaſon demands relief from the 
moſt oppreſſive grievances, the militia of Eng- 
land is inſtantly arrayed by proclamation againſt 
ideal Scotch inſurrections. Oh! magnanimous 
Miniſtry, are you ready to march your armed 
forces againſt a defenceleſs people ? but you are 
not aware that we have more formidable arms 
than cannons or muſquet, not the air drawn dag- 
gers of Mr. Burke, but the ſhield of Jus rick, 


and the ſword of Rrtason. March your ſtand- 


ing army, march your militia into the heart of 
Scotland ; my countrymen will greet them with 
peace and welcome---with hoſpitality and fra- 
rernity : they will receive them into their houſes, 
and will communicate to them the knowledge of 


thoſe rights which are effential to the happineſs 


of mankind. | 
The Conſtitution of Great Britain, though 


lid from its baſis, is moſt undoubtedly excellent. 


Although I cannot be guilty of that vile adula- 
tion which ſtates it as the perfection of human 


wiſdom ; a conſtitution which admits of un- 


bounded expence : under which the Nation has 
been involved in ſuch frequent, ſuch ruinous, 
and ſuch diſaſtrous wars, connot be the perfection 
of human wiſdom. Yet, I readily admit that its 


form is admirable ; and that it needs but a few 
FN repairs 
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repairs to attain to the utmoſt excellence of 
which the frail works of man are ſuſceptible. - 

Doctrines, however, completely hoſtile and 
deſtructive to all the beſt principles of this juſtly 
boaſted Conſtitution, and entirely repugnant to 
its very nature and eſſence, have been lately 
maintained, and they have hitherto not met 
with the reprobation which they deſerve. This 
monſtrous idea has been propoſed :--- © That 
ce the Conſtitution of England knows no ſuch 
„ thing as the People; that it recogniſes the 
King as the ſole Sovereign Lord of all—it 
« acknowledges the two Houſes of Parliament 
ce as parts of the Legiſlature ; that theſe three 
« Eftates form the Nation; and that the Con- 
ce ſtitution knows nothing of the reſt of the 
« inhabitants of this country, as a Nation, or 
© as a People.” 

Were theſe really the maxims of the Conſti- 
tution, it would indeed be time to tear it from 
its foundations; for a worſe could not ariſe in its 
ſtead :—but ſuch aſſertions are falſe and libellous. 
The Conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed by its funda- 
mental laws, maintains, that all Sovereignty is 
derived from the People ; that all the powers 
lodged in the King, Lords, and Commons, in 
Parliament aſſembled, proceed from the Peo- 
ple, and ought to be exerciſed only for their 
good. . 

It is ridiculouſly argued by thoſe men who 
ſupport this glaring abſurdity of the non-exiſt- 
ence of the People in the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
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that there is no definition in. any law books of 


the thing, or word People; as if the being of 


mankind depended on the metaphyſics or ſub- 


tleties of lawyers. 
But, to filence theſe arguers for ever, I will 


now furniſh them with as eloquent, as conciſe, 


and as perſpicuous a definition of the word and 
thing People,” as ever was given of any of the 
objects of the icience of Government; and to 
me it is doubly valuable and dear, as it coines 
from a body of men in Ireland, diſtiguiſhed by 
the love of Liberty, and cloſely united in the 


ſame glorious cauſe of Reform with the Friends 


of the People in-Britain. 

In an Addreſs to us from the United Iriſh- 
men of Dublin, is the following paſſage 

«© If we be aſked. Who are the People? 
We turn not our eyes here and there, to this 
&« party or to that perſuaſion, and cry, Lo! 
& the People;” but we look around as without 
& partiality or predilection, and we anſwer, 
« The multitude of Human Beings, the living 
cc maſs of Humanity, aſſociated to exiſt, or ſub- 
« ſiſt, and to be happy. In them, and them 
* only, we find the original of ſocial authority, 
the meaſure of political value, and the pe- 
* deſtal of legitimate power.“ | 

With grief, I obſerve, that ſince I went to 
London to attend my duty to Parliament, the 
friends of Adminiſttation, in conjunction with 
ſome time and fceble minded men, have thrown 


impediments and delay in the progreſs of a bill 
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carefully digeſted and greatly approved by 
the united wiſdom of the Gentry of Scotland, 
for the correction of the laws of Election in 
the Counties. A principle, or rather a moſt 
deteſtable prejudice, ſeems to pervade our 
higher ranks at preſent; that whatever is given to 
the people, is taken from the government. 1 
muſt, therefore, ſubmit in the mean time, to 
this delay; but 1 pledge myſelf to the middle 
order of Landholders in Scotland, that while 
1 have a heart to feel, a tongue to utter, or a 
friend to beſeech I will never abandon their 
object. | 

A beam of ſatisfaction now breaks upon my 
mind. — The cauſe of the cities and burghs will 
be ſoon reſumed by that enlightened genius to 
whom they are already bound by the ſtrongeſt 
ties of gratitude, Strange it is to tell, but I 
have heard it faid, with matchleſs effrontery, 
in the Houſe of Commons, that no ſtatues 
would be erected in Scotland to this admirable 
perſon, for his ſteady, ſplendid, and generous 
efforts in behalf of the people - but I have lived 
to ſee the ſtatues, or effigies of his hard cham- 
pion and bold affertor, ſuffer all the indigmities 
which could be ſuggeſted by the coldeſt con- 
tempt, or warmeſt ind; nation of his countrymen. 
Here, however, let me deprecate all ſuch pro- 
ceedings in future: violences of every kind only 
ſtrengthen our enemies, and even ſuch marks of 
popular notice, confer a celebrity beyond the 
merits of the man. 


I per- 
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| ] perceive that an Aſſociation of the Gentle- 
men in and near Edinburgh, has been lately 
formed under the ſpecious pretence of ſupport- 
| ing peace and good order. Who does not ſee 
that under theſe flattering appearances, the 
| real deſign is to foment the preſent deluſion? 
| 


The Gentlemen, it is faid, have threatened to 
withdraw their employment from thoſe tradeſ- 
men, or artiſans, who ſhall dare to think or talk 
of Reform. The rich are faid to be arrayed 
againſt the poor; but, I do ſincerely exhort the 
poor and virtuous to contend only with the 
arms of loyalty and moderation. 

And now, my Countrymen, for this time, I 
bid, you fare well: accept of my heartfelt and 
difinterſted love ; and receive, as its beſt teſti- 

? mony, my honeſt aud ſincere advice. Be not 
raſh; be not impetuous; imitate the great pat- 
tern of long ſuffering; venerate the Conſtitution 
as it is; and ſearch only for loyal and gentle 


corrections, I am. 


SIR, 
Your moſt ſaithful, and moſt obedient ſervant, 


NORMAND MACLEOD. 


To the Chairman of the Aſſo- 
ciation of the Friends of the 
People at Edinburgh. 
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Edinburgh, George-ſtreet, Jan. 9 179g. 


SIR, 
Since I had the honour of addreſſing you, on 
the firſt of the New Year, a circumſtance has 
happened which has confirmed all my hopes, 
and juſtifies all my advice my countrymen con- 
tained in that letter. Mr: Secretary Dundas 
has given two notices in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; one for the repeal of the tax on Seaborn 
Coal, and another for the eſtabliſhment of a 
Scotch Militia. It gives me infinite ſatisfaction 
to find, that even the breaſt of a Miniſter was 
fired with the ſame indignation that J felt for 
the degradation of Scotland, in being deprived 
of the natural and honourable right of bearing 
arms in her own defence; but it has given me 
more ſatisfaction to find, that the ſpirit, the tem- 
per, the moderation, and the conſtitutional 
firmneſs which have been diſplayed by the Peo- 
ple, begin to produce their proper effects. Let 
me, therefore, exhort them to preſevere in the 
ſame line of conduct; to abſtain from every 
charge which can be conſtrued into heat or vio- 
lence; to adopt nothing but the moſt conſti- 
tutional forms and methods of proceeding; but 
to remain united, undiſmayed, and reſolute in 
their juſt demands. I think I can now venture 
to promiſe them, at no very diſtant period, the 
accompliſhment of their wiſhes in a juſl Reform 


of 
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of Parliament; and I promiſe them, that till 
that is obtained, I, and my friends, will not 
ſhrink from our poſt, but freely devote ourſelves 
to their intereſts, I am, 3 

| SIR, | 

Your faithful and obedient ſervant, 

| NORMAN MACLEOD, 
To the Chairman of the Aſſo- 

ciation for Parliamentary 


Reform in Edinburgh. 


FINIS. 


